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This is 'a collection of papers whi::li discusses 
characteristics of ESI (English as a Second Language) students in 
Kuwait. The first chapter, "Oral, Communication, " nDtes the extreme 
facility with which these students communicate in English. Chapter 
TwD, "Names," explaii'is how people in Ka#ait are named and addressed. 
Chapter '^hree, "The Effects of Diglossia," discusses the differences 
between Kuwaiti Arabic (for informal usage) and Modern Standard 
Arabic (written language) and how t-he students erroneously attribute 
+he saae dichotomy to spoken and written English. The fourth chapter, 
"What's the Antonym for 'Work'?" attempts to explain why these 
stadents give "unemployment" rather than "play," as jiost Americans 
would, as an antonym for "work." "Speacing" was the overwhelming 
r'^^sponse to a gp.est i onnaire asking which language skill was the nost 
important, as reported in the fifth chapter, "Report on Student 
Pr=^f ?r ence . " Chapter Six, "For Nothing," analyzes possible reasons 
for using this expression in response to "Thank you. I' Two coamon 
-errors are discussed in the seventh chapter, "Two Pronunciation 
Errors." The eighth chapter, "Empty-Space Fillers," gives Arabic 
expressions used to fill in pauses whiLe speaking English- The final 
chanter, "Dormant Reasoning Abilities, explains that when Gulf Arab 
students 3o poorly on reading comprehension tests*, wtiat they 
generally need is work on how to reason, rather than more work on 
reading skills. (CFM) 
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Preface 



The foll^^^^'^^g papers provide facts as well as observations 
and oplr^Qj^ concerning English langmge students at Kuwait 
Uni^^^sity. over 70% of the students in the classes observed 
(19 Masses; approximately 300 students) have been Kuwaiti, 

vTith iHDst of the others caning frcm Bahrain and other Gulf ^ 

J 

states, 

The subje^^ chosen are not meant to be all-inclusive 
but are rather a collection of specific topics. It is the 
writer ' intention, however, that these papers provide an 
accn^^te perspective of Gulf Arab students studying English 
in Kuwait. 
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Ixitroduc±ion 



These papers deal w±€ti English language students attendixig 
the Faculty of Oonmerce, Ecx)narLics and Political Science, oneof 
five colleges v^ch constitute Kuwait University, It is a 
university requireinent that all students pass three one-semester 

r 

courses in English. Elective English language courses v/hich 
anrphasize reading and conversation are also offered. The English 
language program began three years ago at the Faculty of Ocmr.erce 
and expanded throughout the entire university system this year 
(with the exception of the Faculty of v^ch requires French) °. 

Kuwaiti students entering the University have had eight 
years of prior English language study, v^dle students fran other 
Gulf states have had less* University English classes are taught 
entirely in English with most instructors being native English 
•speakers having special training and qualifications in English 
as a second language. 

Although English is the medium of instruction in both the 
Faculty of Science and the Faculty of Engineering/ it is not 
vital for Faculty of ODirrneroe students, as all their other 
courses are taught in Arabic. 
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Oral CoTtnunicatdon 

S pontaneous , Exuberant ^ Uninhabited , Gulf Arab students 
^^roach oral language learning in a much different way than 
students frtxn most other cultures. Even though they often 
speak ungrarrmaticcilly .in English, Gulf Arab students converse 
openly and freely. They tend to be spontaneous, exuberant and 
uninhibited in their use of English in the classroom. Because 
they are fortunate enough to lack the inhibitions which so 
often inpair language learning, these students give inmediate 
'responses as opposed to slower, more thoughtful answers 
characteristic of irost other language learners. 

With most foreign language learners, the willingness to 
make graormatical errors (which, are the inevitable consequence 
of trying to cx x iva u nicate freely and naturally in the target 
language) does not cane easily. In fact, one of the most 
di-ff icult tasks normally confronting the language teacher is 
establishing an environment in which students feel free to 
ocjTtnunicate orally without worrying about grammatical 
correctness. However, it is not necessary to work at creating 
this type of environment in Kuwait, as it already exists. 



The willingness of Gulf TUrab stucaents to ^respond voluntarily 
ho oral questioning is overwlielming. For exanple^ v^en the teacher 
asks a question, the majority of the students either irrmediately 
raise their hand^ indicati:ig that they vvant to respond or they 
shout out spontaneous answers. Although one student may have 
already answered the question, others may state with equcil 
authority the response they have in mind. 

Along WD.th unhesitant, free-f lowing oral responses. Gulf 
Arab students use language-acocmpanying gestures to the fullest 
without appearing unnatural or stilted. This gives them the 

r 

appearanoe of oOTirnuni eating orally to a greater extent thar| their 
words alone might indicate. 

We have a Kuwaiti friend who, when he visits us, is always 
the center of conversation. We hxad always considered his oral 
English to be quite goo\ at least until we were asked to write 
a detailed evaluation of his English language abilities. Dis- 
criminating between grantnaticality and uny raiiiiiaticality as 
oppost^d to previously being aware of caririuni cation and non- 
cxarmmication , it sudderily became apparent that his grammatical 
use of English was atrocious. Yet he could carmunicate with 
facility. 

In short, nost Gulf Arab students are willing to participate 
orally, even though they may not always be adept grammatically. 
They speak self -assuredly without pausing to reflect; una^^^are 
(and in a certain sense, not caring) that their speech is often 
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ungraimaatical . Thiey are self-ccnfic3ent , gregarioas, groip- 
mincJed, emd enjoy ODiTmunicating verbally. 

Certain cultural factors: gregariousness , self -assuredness, 
unrestricted behavioral freedom, sexiaal segregation, and Arabic 
diglossia enhance the Gulf Arab student's particular facility 
with oral English- The follov^/ing is an elaboration of these 
conditions. 

Gregariousness . Aside frciu the, arrount of conversing 
that goes on in the classrocni, both in English and Arabic, there 
are other signs of the Gulf Arab's gregarious nature. VThile 
Western and Oriental students are accustomed to individual study, 
GuJf Arab students work better in groups. If there is a problem 
to be solved, they prefer to approach it together. Assignn^ts 
done in pairs or by small groups of students are frequently of 
Mgher quality than those done individually. 

The students' preference for working together in the 
classrocm could stem fran the fact that they selci^ do things 
individually in their social environment. While girls often 
have tea together, and have many occasions for parties (females 
only) , most men belong to a "dewania", i.e., a social group for 
men, v^ch meets nightly. Houses are built with a separate 
roan for the men to have a place to meet and socialize. Constant 
groip interaction and conversation are the result of living con- 
''ditj.Gns which include nimerous children and extended families of 
seven to tv.^ty peop]^ living together under the same roof. 
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This tuDgethemess and eiiphasis on conversation is a factor 
contributing to their facility in using a foreign language for 
purposes of oral oarrnunication. 

2. Selfr-Assuredness , Self-assurec3ness, vMch must be • 
encouraged in many other foreign language students, is already 
present in Gulf Arab students. They speak out confidently, never 
hesitating over grammatical exactness- In fact, they don't accept 
criticism well and don't always acknavledge error ais such- Arabs 
tend not to adnit v^*len they don't kno; saT>e thing. For exarrple, 
when asking , for directions a person may often be sent to the 
wrong place, but he is rarely told. by the Arab informant that he 
(the informant) sinply doesn't know vdiere the place in qiiestion is- 

This attitude works to the students^ advantage when using a 
foreign language- For example, vdien a Gulf Arab student loses 
track of the conversation, or is asked a direct question he 
doesn't understand fully, he seldom lets on- Instead, he may 
say sonething about what he did understand in the conversatic^ ' 
and carry on to elaborate his point- Gulf Arabs often have the 
ability to dcndnate the conversation and, to a large degree, 
determine its direction. 

This self -assuredness , sanetimes bordering on arrogance, 
could stem ir. part from a sense of security developed in the group 
ethic. It also appears to be a manifestation of a social prestige 
currently felt by the "nouveau richc;" Arabs- Ku^s^tis, in part- 
icular, are proud and ethno-centric, 
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3. Unrestxicted BGhavioral FreGdom. Kuwaiti children are 
relatively free to do as tliey please. They .run, play cind talk 
seemingly unrestrained in public as well as in private. They are 
adored and coddled by cQinost everyone. If they break scmething, 
it can be replaced. If they are too rovdy, the maid can take tliem 
out. Iv^onetheless, there are ceirtain linatations concerning tneir 
behavior in the pr'=isence of their father. 

This lack of restraint continues into adulthood within the, 
spheres not dictated by tradition and religion. Girls can buy 
gold and all 'the clothes they want; boys can race their new cars 
and go out nightly. They spend a g^ocd deal of their time with 
monbers of the same sex within the extended family. They are 
used to unrestrained verbal expression and are constantly giving 
their firm opinion on any number of issues open to question. 

4. Sexual Segregation . Young men and wcmen live in 

different worlds and are taught separately at the University as 

well as throughout the entire educational system. The Faculty 

of Ocmmerce, Eooncmics and Political Science is oonsidered by 

Kuwaiti standards to be oo-educaticnal and very progressive. 

While men and ^vcmsn do walk aroiiiid the same grounds, they do 

not study together in the same classroons. The Kuwaitis, in 

particular, do not feel free (because of tradition) to engage 

in open conversation with meirbers of the opposite sex outside 

/ 

the classroom. This sexiial segiregation may wel^l be a factor 
contributing to freedcm fron inhibiticns v;hich appear to 
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develop in co-oducational classes in other cultures. 

5, Arabic Dlglossia . Because Gulf Arab students speak a 
Icmguage v£u:iation wliicli they consider not to have a gramnar, they 
may also think that graninatical distinctions in spoken English are 
unimportant. Grairtriatical scrutiny is certainly considered in 
Modem Standard Arabic, but this language Vcuriation is used primcirily 
''in written form and is only spoken by the educated in fonnal situations. 
Kuwaiti Arabic, on the other hand, is spoken by all Kuwaitis in tlieir 
everyday conversations with friends and family. It is this language 
variation \diich is considered to be free from hard and fast 
granmar rules. It's no v3Dnder, then, that students who see their 
own language dichotcmized' into colloquial and standard forms 
(one simple and natural, the other grammatical and rule-bound) 
assunre that the same frameworfo exists in English. 
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Names 

Mr . Mike . VThen Gulf Arab students use English, they tend to 
call westerners and Arabs alike by a proper title (Mr. , Mrs. , 
Miss or Dr.) and their first name. Therefore, I introduce myself 
the first day of class as "Michael ^feinhoff " and carefully expleiin 
that I may be called "Mr. Meinhoff" or siirply "Michael" or "Milce, 
but that "Mr. Mike" should not be used. Although most students 
understand the distinction between "Mr.", "Mrs." and "Miss", and 
are usually able to state the cx)rrect title plus last name vfaen 
asked directly, they are frequently unable to address or refer to 
westerners cx)rrectly in their own speech. 

When investigating the Arabic language, the reason for this 
consistent error becomes clear. In Arabic, the titles are /sa^xd/ 
(Mr.), /sa^idV (Mrs.), and /anxsah/ (Miss). (As yet there is no 
equivalent for "Ms.") These titles are used with a person's first 
name in Arabic. For exanple, a married wonan named Fatma Abdulla 
Al-Rifai would be called "Saida Fatma", except on formal occasions 
when "Saida Fatnna Al-Rif ai " would be used. On no occasion would the 
Arabic speaker link the title with the surname: hence "Saida Al-Rifai" 
would never be used. It is clear, then, that the cx)nfusion in knowing 
how to use titles ar^ names properly in English is due to the fact that 
Arabs generally transfer the Arabic rules concerning names directly 
•into their English speedi. 
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The Naming Procedure . The following chart illustxates the 
naming process through three generations: 

(No name change occurs 
MT^N TOMAN 



Ahmed Abdulla Khalaf 

(f irs t ( f at±ier ' s ( surname ) 
nsiTie) first name) 


Fatma Abdul-Rahman Atallah 

(first (father's (surname) 
narve) first name) 


^^^^^^^^ CHTUDREN 
SON ^ — . DAUGHTER 


Tarek . Ahirfed (Abdulla) Khalaf 

(f.n.) (f.f.n.) (grand- (s.n.) 

father ' s 
name — 
optional) 


Nadia Ahmed (Abdulla) Khalaf 

(f.n.) (f.f.n.) (gf .f .n. (s.n.) 

optional) 
{Note: There is no continuation of 
the wife's name in children) 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ..^^^^ 
MAN WIFE 


Same as son above 


Fawzia ALL Al-Khalidy ' 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ — CHILDREN ^..^^^^^ 
SCN DAUGHTER 


Ibrahim Tarek (Ahned) Khalaf 


Iman Tarek (Ahmed) Khalaf 



Fran this chart one. can observe the process whereby the father's 
family name and first name are always passed on to the children. His 
first name is used as a midile nan^ for all of his children—boys and 
girls alike. The grandfather ' s^ name is optional: it may or may not 
be used. Wnen used, it becomes the second middle name. 
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The custion of a wcmar changing lier last name at the time of her 
marriage does not exist in the Gulf. A wcman keeps her last name 
forever, but is not able to pass it on. Her lest name, therefore, 
remains different from her husband's and .children's last name. It 
±£5 only formal documents such as her passport that bear both her own 
name and the name of the man to wham she is married. 

The Telephone Book . In the telefiione book in Kuwait, names 
are listed alphabetically in Arabic according to the first name. For 
example, if you want to call Mohamnned Ali Mohairnvad Al-Khalidy, you 
must first look under the Mohanrr^s.- Then, you nee(i to locate " 
the Mohairred AIj.s. If there is more than one Mohanmed Ali, you 
need to check the third or last name. 

A Strange New System . Recently in Kuwait a "strange" systen of 
naming has appeared from time to time in the society page of the local 
Arabic newspapers; and it has caused Gulf Arabs sore confusion. For 
exanple, under a picture of a man' and wOTian at a foimal gatliering* it 
might be said that Sheikha Al-I^dani and Mohammed Al-Mandani were 
present. This noimally indicates to Gulf Arabs that the two people, 

Sheikha and Moharmed, are probably brother and sister.' However , 

4-- 

the picture shows Mohammed and his wxfe! 

Because Gulf Arab wcmen keep their full name in taqt even after 
•marriage, a 'western man and wife are consistently asked a few seeningly 
odd questions when presenting documents with their names on then. • For 
exanple, m^^- nairve is Michael .^feinhoff and rr:sf wife's name is Joan. 
"Is she your sister?" is the first question I am asked about Joan 
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Meinhoff . If I sinply say "no" , the second stated assurtption might 
be "Oh, she's your daughter, then". 



FRir 
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The Effects of Diglossia 

English Doesn't . Have A GrciiT>mcu: ! When Golf Arab students speak in 
English, they are generally free-vvtieeling and spontaneous; that is 
to say, they are vocally uninhibited. In addition, they are in full 
control of language-acoorrpanying gestures. They speak to corrmunicate; 
and have learned to get by without paying much attention to the 
"rules" of the language. Consequently, their ability to camrunicate 
orally is quite good, as they, not only speak freely, but also appear 
to understand what is being said aromd the.n. In ocanrparison, their 
ability in reading and writing Englisli io much lower. Hcwever, v^at 
is the most surprising is. that their scores on basic structure or 
grarmiar tests are extrenely low in simple oonparison to their 
ability to ocnmunicate orally. 

For most of us who have studied a foreign language this is ^ 
an unusual situation. We have learned foreign languages through 
believing that we were discovering grainrar rules v^ch. concurrently 
allowed us to develop oar ability to master the language. We took 
. - ' the mastery of these rules to go hand in t^iand with our progression 

in the target language. 

It is interesting to note, then, that Gulf Arab students don't 
^ generally follo^v this line of thinking. In fact, more than one 
Arab student has tried to convince me that the English language 

dbesn't 'really have a gramrrar; and that if I want to kna.-; vAxat a 

- ■ J ' 

granmar really is, I should study Modem Standard Arabic! 

i(i ■ 

Er|c 11 , 



Un<aerstand t±iese students' reasoning about grarnmar and 
vAry developT>ent of their English language skills differs 
fxc^ ^st othei^ language learners ' , we need to look into their 
Arat>ic language background. 



^icflossia = ^ E xplanation Of The Students ' Arabic Language 



BadS2£2i£id. d^i^les Ferguson wrote a paper in 1959 entitled 
"Di^^^ssia" in^^ich he characterized a language environment v;liich, ' 
in fact, exists in Kuv^ait and the other Arab Gulf states with 



resp^^ to Arabic. Ferguson defines diglossia as 



a relatively stable language situation in ^s^iich, ^ r 
in addition to the primary dialects of the language 
(v^ich^^y include a standard or .i^ional standards) , 
there is a very diveirgent, highly codified (of ten 
grairmatically more complex) superposed variety, the 
vehicle of a large and respected body of written 
literatxare, either of an earlier period or in an- •> 
other speech ocmmunity, which is learned largely 
by fo^iT^ education and is used for nost \^a:itten 
and fo^al spoken purposes but is not used by any 
sectoX" of the ccmmunity for ordinary conversation.! 

: -^^lying "the above definition to the language situation in Kuwait, 
ve See that Kuwaiti Arabic is a dialect of Arabic, or more specific- 
ally' the regi^^^ standard variety of Arabic. On the othar hand, 
MDdem Standard Arabic is a superposed variety of Arabic. To say that 
M3<3eCTi Standard Arabic is "superposed" means that it is never the 
primary^ native variety of the language learned by children in the 
noiJT^^ Way a rrpther tongue is learned, but is, instead, taught formally 




C.Av^P^^Jrguson/ "^iglossia" r Word , vol. 15, 1959. 
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in the schools. 



Func±iQn , Two varieties of Arabic, i.e., Kuwaiti Arabic and 
Jtodern Standard Arabic, are used by Kuwaitis. .KuvN;aiti Arabic is 
appropriate in seme circumstances and Modem Standard Arabic in 
others . The f ollov/ing chart explains the'' sitiaations in \diich 
each variation is used. 

^DDEFN KUWAITI 
UNGUPGE SITUATION STANDARD ARABIC AJ^IC 

1. Conversation with family .X 
and friends 

2. Conversation with servants, X 
vvorkmen and clerks 

3. Discussion groups at the X 
University 

4. Kuwaiti plays on T.V. X 

5. Writing a letter X 

6. llewspapers v X 

7. A formal speech X >j , 

8. News broadcasts X 

9. Textbooks ^ X 

The Effects^ Of Diglossia On Gulf Arabs Learning A Foreign Language , 
Many of th^ Gulf Arab students have a problem determining the difference 
in English between granmatically acceptable language variations and 
ungrarrmatical statenents. That is "to say, v^^en a student makes an 
error in English like "He go to school", he may feel that what he 
has said would be quite acceptable in most ii^formal spoken situations, 
"^but that the teacher is just tr^^ing to teach him a j^rmal language 

^ - .13 ■ ^ 
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variety'" which he would probably never have occasion to use anyway; 
that is, unless he plans on giving formal speeches or broadcasting 
the news in English! ' / 

This problem of not being able to recognize the difference 
in English between the "bolloquial and the ungrairmatical stans from 
the students' T^abic language backgroimd, Kuwaiti Arabic is 
learned as a mother tongue but is not taught in school, whereas 
Modem Standard Arabic is tai:ight in school but never learned as 
a iTOther tongue. As a consequence, frcm the Kuwaiti studejits' 
point of view, Kuwaiti Arabic siirply doesn't have, a formal grammar, 
for it 9.S never studied or analyzed in the classrocm. Modem 
Standard Arabic, on the other hand, is seen to have a ccnnplex 
granrnar, and everyone must study the cotplexities of this 'language 
in school . . 

Is English a lan.guage like Kuv;aiti Arabic or a language like 
Modem Standard T^abic; or is English to be seen as dichotanized 
in terms of function the same way Kuwaiti Arabic and Modem 
Standard Arabic are? Because T^ab students feel that Modem 
Standard Arabic has an intrinsic prestige and aloofness like no 
other language, they may see foreign languages in the same way 
as they see other Arab dialects, which in their spcken form can vary 
one f:rcm the other to the degree of mutual unintelligibility. 
Following this line of reasoning. Gulf Arabs might conclude that 
foreign languages like English have no real explicit grannmar v;hen 

19 
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sinply used for ordinary conversation. Therefore, when English 
teadiers talk about gramnatical correctness in colloquial speedi, 
many Gulf Arab students have difficulty in understanding this 
seeidngly undue conceim for sane thing that is not rule-oriented 
and that should sinply ccme about naturally with time and use. . 

One of the major obstacles other foreign language learners 
often face is learning to speak freely and naturally. Language 
students in general are very conscious of grainmatical rules and 
cire always concerned with applying them correctly in their 
speech. As often happens, this concern stifles their free 
response and causes them to speak in an av;kwaxd fashion. As a 
result, their speech is choppy and language-acoonpanying gestures 
aire generally not used. In short, their speech is usually quite 
unnatural . 

In contrast. Gulf Arab students possess an important psych- 
logical ad\rantage in language learning due to Arabic diglossia. 
Because Kuv>/aiti Arabic (v^ch is used for ordinary conversation) 
is not considered have a bona fide grammar and is never analyzed 
ia school, the students are not overly concerned with making 
granrnatically correct utterances when speaking in English. As 
a result, they are remarkably spontaneous and uninhibited in 
th.eir use of oral English. . 



- What's The Antx^nym For "Work"? 

What ' s The Antonym For "Vfork"? When five classes of Gulf 
Arab stucSents were asked to give the antonym for "up", they 
all said "down". And so it went with "black-v^te" , "near-far", 
"married-single", "optcmist-pessirciist"^ etc. But v*ien asked 
for the antonym for Work", most of the students replied 
"unotployn^t". Although "unoriployment" is certainly a legiti- 
mate aritonym for , "play" would be the primary response 
of most Americans . ' Could this seeming variation between the 
responses by Gulf Arab students and ^jnericans in general be 
due more to a cultural difference than to a difference in 
English language proficiency? , ' 

Cultural Background . AmericariS see "play" as being the 
opposite of "work" because"' of a particular value system v^iich 
not only esiphasizes this dichotomy but also gives it an • 
emotive bias. This is due to an early .Puritan influence in 
Anv^ricar and even today work is seen by many Americans as being 
morally good, while non-wDrk or play is seen as being morally 
bad. 

A criticism v^ch may be made of Americans is that they 
are so work-oriented that th^ have difficulty occupying them- 
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selves off the jcb cuid often extend their work-week beyond 
the accepted 40 hours, l^en Arnaricans are on the job 
they are supposed to work hard. It is only after a 
hard day's work that they may turn their attention to re- 
laxation or to having fun. 

Corpared to ;^iTiericans , Gulf Arabs don't generally work 
as hard on the job and, therefore, inay not see work and play 
as being dichotcmized. Ihey are more relaxed at work than 
Americans generally are. For exanple, Arab erployees in 
Kuwait may be seen reading a newspaper or drinking tea leisurely 
at their desks , while their counterparts -^in *Amsrica are for- 
bidden to read "on the job" anch can only "take a break" frcm 
work at a designated time and in an assigned plade. 

Oontinous social exchanges are another feature of the 
Arab's work day v^ch makes it seen less structured than an 
American's work day. . In American society social exchanges 
v/ith people encountered on the job are kept to a minimum. In 
most cases Americans would consider it wrong to "socialize" 
on the job. In an Arab society, however, socialization is 
a vital part of almost every encounter, ^festemers often 
make the mistake of entering an office or shop and asking 
ah Arab an Lnrnediate quesld.on concerning seme business at 
hand. Their question is usually mst with a smile and, "First, 
how are you?". Then after a friendly greeting, "Sit down", 
"Take yourrest",. "Do you want anything? Tea? Pepsi?". It is 
difficult for soneone brought up on the "work-piay" dichotony 
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to recxDgnizG that.nothing seems to be hurried iii Kuwait. There 
always seans to be plenty" of time to 60 whatever needs to be 
done; if not today, tororrow or "after tcmorrow". 

Sociolinguistics , In order to help explain why most Gulf. 
Arabs choose "unoiployment'' as an antonym for "work", an ' " 
analysis of the students' own cultural frame of referenoe could 
be helpful. Scne sociolinguists might claim that the students' 
response is due to certain factors related to their society 3x1 
general. For exanple, because Gulf Arab society is spared 
the woric etliic stanning fran the Puritan religiorv and because 
work and relaxation are both an integral part of life "on the 
job" , the idea of work being diametrically opposed to play 
doea^t have much cultural support • Therefore, "work" may' primarily 
be vxewed in terms of ?=TTploymsnt, i.e., having a job. And, of 
course, the antonym for "wrk" in the sense of having a job is 
"unerrplo^jTrent". . 

In the absenoe of more investigation, many theories about 
vrfiy Gulf Arabs tend to choose "unarploymsnt" as the antonym for 
"work" could be presented. Sane sociolinguists might claim 
that these particular students' response is due to the fac± that 
they are all Faculty of Camerce students and that they are simply 
responding within a business or technical frame of reference. 

Although there are many possibilities, including the one 
that cultural or social factors don't play any significant part 
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in the students' choice of the word "unonplpyn^t" , this paper 
provides an exaniple pf hew significant social considerations 
can be in providing explanations for certain language behavior. 
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Report On Stiodent Preference 

A questionnaire was given to the Faculty of Ocmi^eroe English 
language students during the middle of the Spring Seirester, 1976.. 
CXit of approxjjnately 600 registered students studying English, 408 
filled out the questionnaire. This indicates that just over two- 
thirds of the students were given ^rhe questionnaire (the reanainder 
were either absent on the day the questionnaire was circulated or 
were in a se^ction in v^iich the instructor did not circulate the 
questionnaire) . 

y 

The students were asked to choose from four basic language 
skills (i.e., SPEAKI^3G, READING, T^TKETING, LISTENING) which aspect 
of English they were most interested in learning. They were also 
asked to indicate v^ch skill they felt would be the most useful : 
to theiTi in their future careers. 

The Skill The Students Are ^fost Interested In Learning . More 
than two-thirds of the students chose SPEAICENG (69.2%) as the 
aspect of English they were most inte'rested in learning. Barely 
over one-tenth of the students chose READING (12.9%) or' LISTENING 
(11.4%) as the skill they wanted to develop most. ^^TRITING was 
ocnsidered by only 6.5% of the students as having top priority. 

The Skill Needed Most For Their Future Career . Over three- 
quarters of the students chose SPEAKING (78.4%) as the English 
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language skill destined to be the most useful to than in their 
future careers. The other three skills were each chosen* by well 
under 10% of the students as being of primary inportance on the 
job (FELADING and WPITING were each chosen by 7.5% of the students; 
LISTENING by 6.6%) . 

Conclusion , The above figures indicate" a preference for • 
SPEAKING as the skill the students would like to see enphcisized 
in their English language courses. The ronaining three sJvxlls 
VTere all preferred by approximately the same low percentage of 
students. Therefore, no very clear second, third or last choice 
is indicated by the results . 

What About IJSTENING ? It is interesting to find *that LISTENING 
rates so much lower than SPEAKING in the students' estimation", 
since frcm the language teacher's point of view, these two 
skills are seen to be very ccmpl&nentary . For exanple, A^rfien a 
student speaks in class, dt is hoped that his classmates will 
be able to understand what is being said, if for no other reason 
than to be able to respond. Language teachers tend to believe 
that half the ability involved in speaking a foreign language 
ocxnes from being able to understand \^al- is being said. 

Nevertheless, there have been courses designed* to give primary 
stress to SPEAKING alone, but these have generally been for 
beginners. Th^y stress that the student ccntinually repeat 
phrases or sentences r and that they work with highly structured 
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material often in the form of pattern practioes or other such 
drill aimed at controlled variant v;ord manipulations. Under 
these conditions, students can at times respond correctly 
without knc^-zing what they are actually saying. In this kind 
of language learning no real ooimianication * in the target language 
actually takes place. A course of this type i';ould be highly - * 
unsuited to Gulf Arab students who truly seem to enjoy ccrrnTunicating 
in English. 

In fact^ what the English language students at the Faculty 
of Corrrerce want and view as being of primary inportanfce is a course 
(or courses) in oral ocxirnuiiication ; that is, a course which 
enphasizes the developnent of both the speaking and listening skills 
In this type of course listening oarprehension shoiiLd be 
considered an integral and equal part of a curriculum which en- 
courages and, in fact, demands" student oral participation. 

If this is the type of English program the students want, why 
the wide variance between the percentage of students \n4io chose 
SPEAKING and those who chose LISTENING? First of all, the listening 
skill may be assumed to develop when one considers SPEAKING as the 
skill to be eitphasized. Hoi^?ever, the reverse is not true. In a 
listening course it ^cannot be assumed that SPEAKING will be en- 
phasized. Secondly, Gulf Arabs are very gregarious and verbally 
uninhibited. Speech is seen by them to be a very positive attribute. 
It could be that simply listening without speaking (without con- 
tributing orally) is regarded in their avn speedi environn^ts as a 
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sign of either disinterest or ignorance. 

During several rather foxxoal lectures in English on either 
language teaching or linguistics, it was observed that the Arabs 
v;ho teach English were, by and large, quite verbal either during 
the lecture, in terms of trying to second guess the lecturer, or 
after tlie lecture, in terms of asking questions. The second 
guessing was noticeable in that the words blurted out so assuredly 
were often "off the track". The questions posed to the lecturer 
were noticeable in that they often seeriied inappropriate, or to be 
staterrients rather than questions. This seecns to be an exarrple 
of an Arab's tendency to "listen actively". In other words, 
responding to the lecture may have been just as important as 
listening to.it. 

Another factor which may explain the students' strong pre- 
ference for SPEAKING over LISTENING is that there already exist 
two ocmmonly accessible and very popular outlets for listening to 
English in Kuwait. One is ^^ireri can programs on Kuwait television 
such as "The Mystery K£)vie", "Kung Fu" and "Gunsmoke". The other 
is American films regularly shown at a number of theaters in town. 
Although the students have these two readily available outlets for 
listening to English outside the classrocrn, many students claim that 
they never have occasion to speak English outside the classrocrn. 
This may account, in part, for tiie students' general consensus that 
practice in speaking is more iirportant in the classrocrn than practice 
in listening. ^. q 
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"For Nothing!" 

The Gulf j^rab students observed at the Faculty of Cannerce 
alnfost always respond to "Thank you" with the expression "For 
nothing". It is interesting to explore v^y c<nd v±iere the students 
picked up this expression, for it is* not one that is- used by 
native speakers of English. 

The most ocmmon response by native speakers of English to "Thank 
.you" is "You're welcore". Seme other cormon responses made by 
native speakers are ''Not at all", "Don't mention it", "O.K."^ 
and "Sure". The expression used hy native speakers that acmes 
the closest to "For nothing" is "It's nothing". 

A Distortion Of "It's Nothing "? Gould it be that Gulf Arab 
stxidents have distorted "It's hothing", a irelatively unoonnxDn 
English response to "Thank you", and cone up with "For nothing"? 
It is dour)tful. Students v*io were interviewed claim that they 
learned "For nothing" fran their fonner English teachers, but 
that they had never heard "It's nothing" used in their interirediate 
and secondary school English classes. This leads one to the con- 
clusion that if, indeed, a distortion of "It's nothing" has been 
made, it must have been made ^ by the students' previous iristructors, 
who, from the beginning, taught it to the students. The vast majority 
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of the stuc3ents' previous English instructors have been Arabs 
v*iOse native language is Arabic, not English. It seems highly 
unlikely that they would all ccme across a" relatively unoonmon 
response to "Thank you", distort it, and teach it "en masse" 
to their students. 

• A Translation Frcm Arabic? By far the most cxmmon response 
in Arabic for "Thank you" /sukran/ is /afwah/, which is most often 
translated as "You're welcome"- Seme other cormDn, but less 
frequently used, responses to /sukran/ are /ahlen/, /m^emnun/ and 
/yahala/ . Mone of these cane close to being a literal translation 
of "For nothy_ng". This leaves real doubt as to the possibility of 
"For nothing" actually . octning fron a literal Arabic translation. 

A Translation From French? The most comon response in 
French for "Thank you" M^rsi/ is /d^riiiii/ vMch can be literally 
translated as "For nothing". Could it be, then, that the Arab 
non-native English instructors (who expose all Kuv/aiti students to 
English for 8 years prior to University study) use "For nothing" 
due to the fact that it is a literal translation in English of the 
French /d^rxzyi/? It is possible, since a good many Arab English 
teachers in the secondary and intennediate schools in Kuwait are 
Egyptian and have a strong background in French. Assumably they 
found the literal translation of "derien" more to their liking 
(anchor more familiar) than the rather strange English expression 
"You're welccme". 



" You're W elocrne " Taken Literally . "You're weloone", if thought 
of literally, does not make as much sqnse as "For nothing" in tenns 
of a response to "Thank you". Thought of literally, "You're w^lccn^" 
v;ould seen to be v^at you might say to scmeone at the c3oor of your 
hiouse vjhen you want to usher him in. The Arab English teacliers may 
have thought of 'You're welocn^" as "You're welcarte to my house". 
Another possible meaning of "You're weloat^" is "You have my permission 
as in "You're welcome to look around". Therefore, I sxiggest that 
the Acah English teachers in the intermediate, and secondary schools 
adopted "For nothing^' as a response to "Thank you" because the 
literal meaning of "You're welocme" does not appear to them to fit 
as well as the literal translation of the French "cferien". 
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TwD Pronunciation Errors 

The Most Noticeable , The most noticeable and oomon error 
Gulf Arabs tend to make is., the substitution of /b/ for /p/. For 
exanple, students tend to say /barti/ for the English word "party 
and /biksar/ for "picture". This is quite understandable for 
Arabic doe.s not have the /p/ phonemfi. 

The grapheme "-J" in Arabic script corresponds to the /b/ 
phonone. . It is this graphone which is used v^en foreign words 
normally spoken with a /p/ phonane are incorporated into Arabic. 
For exanple, the word "Pakistan" , vfcLch is pronoxmced .vbs^kistacn/ 
by Gulf 'Arabs, is written in Arabic script with the "j" grafiiene. 
Similarly the name "Paul" mist be written with- the initial "j" 
in Arabic and, as you would expect, is pronbunced /bal/. 

The Second Most Noticeable .. The second most noticeable 
pronunciation error Gulf Arabs occasionally make is Ajk/ for A]/. 
In other wbrds, a /k/ sound is sometimes added to a 'word ending 
with /tj/. For exanple, one can hear /ntoxr^/ instead of /meir^/ 
for the English word "nothing". This is noticeable v^en the 
word normally ending in /•/]/ ooDes at the end of an utterance, 
or is said in isolation. 

Although all the students pronounce words ending in /rj/ 
cx>rrectly throughout most of their discourse, at times vdien 
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they pause or want to be more emphatic, sorte of than add the 
/k/ sound to the end of the word. For exanple, in a short 
conversation v/ith a student I heard him say /sliprrjk/ for 
"sleeping", /lavjk/ .f or "long", and /dist^rbxrjk/.for "disturbing". 
However, this same student also pronounced these and other 
words ending in />|/ correctly during the same conversation. In 
other words, />j/ and /y^k/ are used interchangeably. 

This problem stems frora the fact that Arabic doesn't have 
the /r|/ sound. Because words ending in A]/ in English are 
written with a final "ng", they are sanetimss over-pronounced 
by Gulf Arab students. For exannple, the word "sing" may be 
pronounced /srrjg/, although the /r^/ ending is much more ocmmon. 
So it seems that two steps are generally involved in the mis-~^ 
pronunciation of First, the /g/ ^iioneina is added to the '""^ 

end of the \\ord. Second, the /g/ phonCTne is changed to A/- 

The mispronunciation of /Vj/ can carry over into the ■ 
writing of English. For exanple, in Kuwait there is a store 
selling household goods which has a sign above the door in 
English reading "STORE FOR HOME THINKS". 
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Bnpty-Space Fillers 

/h^^^ / , , , /sism5/ , , , /yc^ni/ .... These three Arabic v;ords, 
/h32.Si>/, /sismV and /yacni/, are used by some Gulf Arab speakers 
of English as enpty-spaoe fillers. When^ there is a break ixi th^ir 
speech, or when there might otherwise have been a break in their 
speech, Gulf Arabs tend to insert one of the above expressions. 
A^&^h/ means "this", /sxsm^)/- might best be translated as "what 
you call it" and /yacni/ means "I mean" or "that is". 

These words are xised in English to varying degrees depending, 
in part, upon the level of oral fluency the Arab student has attained. 
It appears that the less able students in English conversation 
■use all thi^ expressions; but the first to disappear as English 
fluency incre^es is /hacs-Sa/. The next to go is /sism2>/, ^nd. 
the last is /ya2.ni/. It is interesting to note that sane Arabs, 
whose oral fluency is extrert^ly high, still frequently use/yteni/ 
in • their. English oonversatiai . 

. /y^2.ni/ . /yaeni/ is the most catmon errpty-space filler 
used in Gulf Arabic, so it's not too surprising \±iat it is also 
used frequently by Arab students speaking in English. Aside ^fiom 
functioning as an eirpty-space filler, it also functions as an 
expression signifying elaboration. These two separate functions 
of /ydani/ can be identified in English. For exairple, in 
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/yaani/ I have a test, /yaini/ I can't cane to class today, 
/y^ni/ you must help me /yac.ni/. 

the first and last- /ySG-ni/ can be considered as enpty-space fillers, 

while the roiddle two seem more to be used to signify an elaboration 

or continuation of thought. The second and third /y£cni/ can be 

considered as an untranslated expression mecining "I mean" or "tha-^: 

is", v^ereas the first and fourth /yaani/ can not. In other v^rds, 

if translated into English, the second and third /yaeni./ would 

be acceptable, but the first and fourth would not. /yeeni/ is 

also used in" response to such questions as, "How was your 

weekend?" or '^^as the lecture .interesting?". In these cases, 

/yaejii/ means "so-so", "not good, but not bad". 

. ' ■ ■ 

What's the significance of all this? Siirply that a large 
number of Gulf Arab students use the Arabic word /yae.ni/ a 
good deal of the time \^en speaking in English. 
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DDimant Reasoning Abilities 

I ntroc3uction , Gulf Arab\studeiits tend to do poorly in courses 
which require than to reason oiit or analyze probloTis on their own. 
When students do poorly on examinations which test reading con- 
prehension, many people assi^ that what is needed is irore work 
on reading skills. However, what Gulf Arab students generally 
need is work on how to reason. Reasoning out problems or 
situations is a skill v^*lich can. be taught and learned. 

Reading . Gulf Arab students often read a passage believing 
that, they understand everything about it. TVhile they are able to 
answer questions taken directly frcm the reading, they seen to' 
have much more difficulty in answering questions v^ch .require 
making inferences or drawing oonclusions. " Ctnprehension 
questions are often taken lightly, and subtleties in written 
materials are often skinned over and missed. 

Writing . Teachers in the Faculty of Science, v^^ere English 
is the medium of instruction, often ccmplain that the students 
are unable to write on the specific subject asked for on reports 
or essay examinations. Unless they are allowed to write on scn^a- 
thiiag they have studied Almost verbatim, . they generally have trouble 
responding to the assigned topic. Again, the problem, doesn't 
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C5enter ciround the stuc3ents not being able to express them- 
selves in writing in English, but rather around the fact 
that they are generally unable to transfer knav^ledge from one 
specific or general example to certain similar cases. 

Background . The primary reason for the students' in- 
ability to make inferences or draw conclusions on their own is that 
they have never really been required to do so before entering 
the University. The arphasis in their previous schooling has ' 
been on retaining facts and monorizing answers. • Even at the 
university level many students don't actually read the assigned 
material. They expect the professor to ^dictate the inportant 
material to them during the lectures. As long as the professor only 
asks them to regurgitate sarve of the material back to him, they 
are quite able to survive. However, if the professor suddenly asks 
students individually, as on a written examination, to respond to 
a situation not actually elaborated beforehand in class, they 
are at a loss. o 

Behavior Indicative Of Dormant Reasoning Abilities . Seme Gulf 
Arab students tend to behave in certain ways in the English language 
classroom v^ch indicate that they are not thinking analytically. 
Students often lack patienoe in answering written questions, fail 
to read instructions and/or base conclusions on hunches or intuition. 
What follows is an elaboration of these three indications. 
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1. Lack Of Patience . IVhen faced with reading ccnprehension 
questions requiring anqU.ytical. thinking, Gulf Arab students generally 
lack the patience to isolate the correct answer. In answering 
multiple choice questions, for example, it is inportant to not only 
know wliat you think the correct response is, but also why you 
think the other responses are incorrect. Sane students try to 
short-cut this thinking process, or are simply not consciously 
aware of it. 

When asked to choose the best ansv/er. to the follcwing question, 
inany students chose either "A" or "B". 

"Ilass oommuter transportation" refers to a . 

A) big machine that controls heavy traffic 

B) . large traffic jam in an urban area 

C) large number of people traveling together/ 

The students v^o chose "A" claim to have cponfused the Mord "Onmmiter" 
in the question with the word "carputer". They knew the meaning of 
both words, but since at first glance a "mass ccmmuter" seened to re- 
fer to a "big machine", they felt there' was no need to look further. 
The students who cho^c "B" also claim to have made their choice on 
the basis of matching. a few words like "mass" in the question-ii^th 
"large" in the answer, "transportation" with "traffic", and "conmater" 
with "uifean". It seens that the majority of the students vto' missed 
this question did so, not because they didn't know the meaning of the 
indivic^jial ^rds, and not because they didn't kna%^ the English 
sentence structure, but because they didn't take time to read the 
question carefully and reason out the correct answer from the in- 
correct ones. 
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Evidence of 'lack of patience in looking up the spelling of 
a word, and of negligence in nv:i!<ing sure tJie vADrd discovered has 
a suitcible definition is openly displayed for all to see. A 
restaurant in Kuwait which specializes in chicken proudly ad-- 
vertises "Fright Chicken". 

2. Don't Pead Instructions . Many Gulf Arab students tend 
not to read. the instructions before doing a written assignment or 
'taking a test. They often do very badly sinply becaiose they don't 
understand what's required of than. Even whei directions are clearly 
writteai at the top of a worksheet, quiet mutterings of /sinu ha'Sb/ 
(What's this?) or /sun sa^vi/ (What dD we do?) are scattered through- 
out the room. This does not occur becaiose the students can't read • 
\\hat ' s .before them. All one needs to do in response to the students' 
questions is point to the word "directions" on the paper and the 
students -make an understanding acknowledgeirent. But even then the 
directions may only be looked at long enough for the student to 
think he probably knows what to "do . In other words , directions 
are rarely read completely for total oomprehension. 

3. Respond On The Basis Of A General Impression . When asked 
to choose fron two or more alternatives. Gulf Arab students tend 
to be Jussive, in their thinking. That is to say, they spend little 
t±mB actively reflecting on the possible choices, but instead choose 
one on the basis of a fe:^7 clues, a feeling, or a guess. 

When asked to choose the best paraphrase for the following 
sentence, many students chose either "A" or "C". 
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Botswana's futiire se<^rv3d cis artpty as its arid cx)untryside. 

A) Botswana, a hot and dry county, had a barren oount;ryside. 

B) The years to corve in Botswaiia appeared to be hopeless. 

C) Almost nothing grcM^s in the desert in Botswana. 

A number of students who chose "A" maintained that they did so 
on the basis of knowing that the word "arid" in the main sentence meant 
"hot and dry" v^ch they found in response "A". The students vjho 
chose "C" clairred that because the main sentence says the countyside 
is arid, this means that "nothing grovs" as is indicated in "C". 
Also, seme maintained that they knew "C" to be factually correct 
because Kuwciit is an "arid" country and "nothing grows" in the 
desert in Ku^vait; and this is vAry they chose it. 

As indicated by the students' explanations above, the key word 
in their minds was "arid". This is because "arid"- w^as included as 
a new vocabulary item and was discussed at length in class before 
the examination. The students assumed, therefore, that any question 
vd.th "arid" in it on the examination would (and should) be testing 
this word directly. 

Another example of students., choosing an answer on the basis 
of an inpression or feeling rather than on the -basis of sound 
reasoning is the following. The students heard the song "Listen 
to the Eain" by Jose Feliciano played several tiros. They were 
then asked seme true and false questions, one of ^tdch was "The man 
singing probably likes the rain": Everyone agreed that the answer 
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is "true"; however, the reasons for c±ioosing this answer were in- 
teresting- A few stuc3ents said that the song had a good beat and 
therefore must be a happy song and thus the man singing must like 
the rain - Another studen.t said the singer wouldn ' t sing about 
the rain unless he liked it- Of course, there v/ere also seme 
students in the class who were able to cite the lines in the sor*^ 
that indicated that the singer did, in fact, like the rain- 

A good number of Gulf Arab students seem to put little val\:ie 
on reasoning as a ireans of solving problems- They don't appear to 
view academic problems as being susceptible to analysis- They 
either know the answer almost iimiediately or they don't; and if 
they don't, they simply use their intuition; i-e-, they guess - 
When given written tasks which are quite challenging, the students 
may at first try with interest to work them through, but then sane 
of the less motivated readers simply give up, getting the answers f 
sanreone else- Also, dictionaries or other aids are rarely used un- 
less required by the teacher- Generally students woxiLd rather 
guess at a needed word than spend time lacking it up. 

Cbnclusion - Gulf Arab students score poorly on assignments 
and tests requiring reasoning not because they are stupid, but be- 
cause they don't know ha.^ to use the intelligence they have- How 
to reason, i.e. , how to think analytically, is a skill that can be 
taught. VJho should' teach it to students in Kuwait, and when, are 
questions open for discussion- 
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